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.gjgHMMBiy  and  renown,  which  were  handed  dowu  to  us  by  our  wise  and 
bnve  forefathers,  bid  us  perish  to  the  last  man,  rather  than  suffer  the  lan^ 
Qi  their  grares  to  l>econie  a  land  of  slavery,  impotence,  and  dishonour.'* 


WAKfiLIN»  SHOE  LANE, 

<OIHI  iKIDft  7Mlf  n.Bn  «MIBPT»)  AMD  AU  BOOBSBttBtS, 


I  N  T  S 

YOUNG  MEN  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 


)ir  eveiy  nation  thmigboot  Earope  the  domtDaticm  of  Aristo^ 
eracy  is  giving  way  before  the  onward  mardi  of  Democracy. 
Everywhere  men  begin  to  set  themselves  against  the  political 
perversions  and  waslefai  misrule  of  the  few ; — ^that  few  wbo« 
arn^ntly  claim  to  sway  society  because  their  fathers  have  been 
participators  in  despotism.  But  it  is  here,  in  Great  Britain,  that 
Democracy  has  made  the  largest  strides  ;  it  is  here  that  Democracy 
is  still  pressing  forward  with  a  vigour  and  rapidity  that  no  resist- 
ance can  withstand,  however  that  resistance  may  be  directed  by 
those  blind  men  who  dream  over  ancient  records,  jia^teacb  ji>f 
reasoning  upon  the  plain  matters  of  fact  around  them. 

The  last  two  periods  of  five  years  in  this  country  have  deducted 
more  from  Aristocracy,  and  added  more  to  Democracy,  than  the 
whole  of  the  two  preceding  centuries  have  done,  although  those 
centuries  are  characterized  by  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
reason;  and  every  succeeding  period  of  five  years  will  be  marked 
with  such  tranfers  of  power  to  a  far  greater  extent. 

There  is  but  .one  imaginable  way  of  arresting  tha  movement/ 
which  is  to  an'nilkiUite  the  Pfttsss,  to  destroy  all  machinery,  and  t» 
atnk  every  vessel  fit  for  commerce.  When  this  is  done.  Democracy 
nay  be  arrested ;  but  not  before. 

Aristocracy  will  continue  to  struggle  against  the  inevitable 
surrender  of  its  old  usurpations;  but  while  its  desperation,  and 
consequent  denunciationsgrow,  as  they  will,  stronger  and  stronger, 
its  power  of  resistscncc  will  Boon  dwindle  down  to  impotent 
Parliamentary  protests. 

It  is  of  little  importance  how  many  may  resolve  that  Aristocracyr 
shall  continue  in  this  country, — still  it  must  pass  rapidly  away  ; 
for,  while  men  pursue  their  individual  interests,  think  about 
the  means  of  arriving  at  them,  and  conuviunicate  their  thoughts 
to  each  other  through  the  countless  channels  now  opened, 
Democracy  must  of  necessity  advance  with  a  constantly  increasing 
impetus. 

Democracy  is  not  the  result  of  speculation  ;  it  is  not  something 
to  come  and  go,  as  praise  or  blame  may  cause  it  to  be  liked  or 
disliked ;  it  is  the  simple,  necessary  result  of  a  nation's  developing 
her  mental -and  physical  r^burces  to  a  very  great  extent,  as 
Great  Britmn  is  now  doing.  This  fact  has  been  manifested  by 
the  passsage  of  the  Corporation  Reform  Act.  'Imperfect  as  it  is, 
this  Act  is  by  far  the  most  Democratic  measure  over  passed  by 
the  British  Parliament.  So  evidently,  indeed,  did  discussion  show 
iorth  its  Democratic  character,  that  Lord  Mslbournb  was  forced. 


•f: 
o 


Sawder  to  iQppert.:the  Ailly  to  4eol«^  Hi  the  Howe  Peert, 
.Itet  DemoeFajcy  was  ttot  otrfy  iieoesMry  &r  tocat  Oovernmeirt^ 
:i»t  tiiat  we  bad  arrived  at  a  period  of  intelligence,  utrhen  it  wis 
,meriteble.*  Nnw,  what  'ma»,  or  what  association,  or  what  class 
lof  fneD«  had  takeii  steps  to  proeQt«e  for  this  SiU  a  Democratic 
<«haraeter?— None  wfaatevier.  Not  «iany  days  previous  to  its 
introdaction  in  the  Coronions*  House,  the  Ministers  had  not  an 
Article  of  the  Bii4  written ;  and  what  is  more,  Lotd  Johtc  Russet.<- 
xhd  not  fully  comprehend  the  BiH,  or  foresee  its  tendencies  whea 
he  presented  it.  The  Ministers  were  compelled  to  take  some 
great  popular  step;  Corporation  Reform  had  been  londly  de- 
manded, and  they  adopted  a  draft  of  a  BiM,  %vit;h  which  an  accident 
furnished  tbem,  -cutting  down,  according  to  their  iiotiotis,  its 
Democratic  tendencies,  as  much  as  they  tliought  the  intelligence 
.and  wants  of  the  town  population  would  permit-  M ioisters  gaf* 
AS  little  as  possible,  but  they  kn-ew  that  the  populatioB  af  tte 
towns  woukl  .be  high'l-y  dissatisfied  witii  less  cootrat  o»er  Aeir 
xwn  affeirs  than  the  8iU  gave  tbem;— heoce  its  Bemoeratie 
<:haracter.  As  it  has  been  with  this,  so  miU  it  be  wtth  Miat 
necessary  or  Democratic  cneasium.  For  att  weasores  a»  ^f*^ 
flccatie  wludi  aliow  men  to  romoagp  their  omn  aCurs-HaH 
Arislocratie  ithieh  give  to  afew  warn  the  pow«ro£  eMtMWg 
the  aetinos,  the  basineffi.  and  Che  pqraw  of  the  ntt  ^  the 
eMnrawiity. 

Yooii^  fnen  of  Gieat  Britaia,  Jook  awinod  5Wi^  observe  weH 
<he  derdopment  of  ibind  conwected  with  ewry  interest  in  society ; 
lofaserve  the  ttcateQess  of  cakulationft  and  reasoning  in  business, 
■lan^  the  o&tiriDg  aettvity  with  which  men  pursiiii  their  interests; 

\*  observe,  too,  how' readily  and  efficiently  men 'oombine,  when  this 
•is  requisite  for  their  interesfts-  Then  reflect  hoiv  absurd  it  would 
■he  to  expect  that  this  intelligent  .and  busy  peopk  could  go  back 
to  a  state  of  ignoranee  and  ooffnparative  inatcjtivity,  to  s.uit  the 
ODuntry  to  an  Aristocracy,  ^ovv  that  am  Artstocraey  is  no  kmger 
^suited  io  the  -eomntry-  Yes^  reflect  'well  upom  this  Btut^eet;  aod 
fwhea  y*)u  iaav<e  don-e  so^  review  tho&e  jplaos  for  tte  S^ur0  -which 
yoa  all  have  more  or  less  distinctly  formed.  ' 

Young  men  are  apt  to  dwell  upon  oeiteun  paitS'<tf  tMaf^itiOd 
jbo  wish  they  had  lived  m  by-gooe  days^  toliMe  beea  [lailakei^ 
cf  the  great  deeds  ahey  adflsira.  Bot  the  fast  oamtm  to  m  tt 
Ailse  doionra,  dmissed  »p  aiad  painted  bj  hmgluatin  mkI  snper- 
bitten.  ^hewas  UftfleraoQsded  sa  the  pastthat«w^ 
viewed*  reason  or  bttanoily^aa  j^^ppmse.  We  now  m  days 
at.tbottsaod  timea  falter  of  opportmaties  to  do  g«eat  deeds,  justiy 
I  jBOtervied;  to  aid  in  devek^ng  inian''6  true  <d)aracter,  to  aid  iu 
^  '  imderiog  him  in  every  way  the  iatelligect^  the  virtaoras,  the 
aiappy^dUid  happisMS^x^^ 
be  is  ever  jwone  to  be. 

'  £ta£  «teag^eft  haw  been«  m  ahmst:  ewry  iiuttaaee,  th«  'km 


.  *  ^Vyfiis'also  the«rhiicnij  or  lallior  the  conviLtioncfM.  TocsilfiV»CtI.C. 


contests  of  barbarism  and  semi-barbarism,  or  the  road  aad 
demoniac  ones  of  superstition;    It  is  true  thsA  libfiriy  and  freedom^ 
God  and  religion,  were  in  men's  mouths  ;  but  this  did  not  make 
barbarism  and  superstition  the  Jess  productive  of  human  miseiy. 
a1\  P''^^^"^  struggle,  in  which  you  may  participate  in  great 
deeds,  rightly  so  called,  is  of  a  higher  character;  it  is  between 
pohtical  virtue  and  political  vice,  between  upshooting  knowledge 
and  old  incrusted  ignorance,  between  principles  that  seek  the 
happiness  of  all— the  misery  of  none,  and  principles  that  look 
only  to  the  license  and  luxury  of  the  few,  at  the  costs  of  the 
mseryofthemany  ;  between  young  and  honest  Democracy,  and 
eid»  Kbeitine,  debased  and  debasing  Aristocracy. 
^And  in  this  stroffigle  you  have  not  only  the  opportunity  of 
uaring  in  great  deedb,  hut  the  certuaty  of  receiving  all  merited 
reward.   Happily  the  days  have  passed,  bat  hardly  passed,  when 
ataioBt  everything  that  could  traipt  youthful  ambition  was  in  the 
gift  of  Aristocracy ;  political  distinction,  wealth,  ftme,  all  weie 
dispensed  by  Aristocracy,  for  services  to  the  Aristomcy.  la 
J  832,  however,  there  began  to  dawn*  timigli  dimly,  a  new  en 
m  this  respect.   Political  distinction,  at  least,  must  hraeeforth 
come  from  other  hands— the  hands  of  the  People.   Those  of  yen 
who  are  at  all  believers  in  Aristocratically-writtwi  History,  do  not 
be  startled.     Aristocracy  has   told  you  many  fidaehoods  of 
Democracy,  spoken  repeatedly  of  what  Democracy  has  done,  and 
slanderously  of  what   Democracy  will  do.     But  recollect  that 
Democracy,  limited  or  unlimited,  never  did  exist  till  after  the 
year  1776,  when  it  was  established  by  Engishnien  in  North 
America.    God  grant  that  the  whole  world  may  be  as  prosperous 
and  happy  as  the  Anglo-Americans. 

By  the  way,  British  Aristocracy  tried  to  crush  Democracy  after 
it  was  established  in  America,  and  failing  in  the  effort,  tried  to 
make  Englishmen  detest  it;  and  failing  again,  they  in  their 
pcMitical  refernoes,  seem  utterly  to  forget  that  voung  and 
Jonriafeing  England,  whose  identity  with  us  is  shown  even  in 

her  navy,  whidi  sails  in  proud  equality  of  excellence  with  our 
own. 

In  fotu^  days,  during  die  hig^  dcnnineering  reign  of  Aristo- 
cracy  ia  this  country,  tradesmen,  literary  men,  profossional  men, 
politicians— all  looked  up  in  slavish  hope  to  the  gold-fikhing 
fingers  of  our  titled  masters ;  and  oh  I  how  painfully  ddbssiM 
must  have  been  the  dependence  of  a  man  <tf  talents  on  the  smtto 
perhaps,  of  an  ignorant  animal,  with  "  a  coat  <rf  anas,  a  notto,' 
and  a  name."  But  still  worse  was,  and  is  now  the  inwai4 
condition  of  those  who  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  People, 
and  been  adopted  into  the  Aristocracy."  What  a  debasedand 
craven  thing  is  an  adopted  Aristocrat,  and  moat  of  aU^  he  islia 
receives  a  title  !    Let  us  view  him  a  moment. 

Born  Aristocrats  grow  up  in  certain  beliefs  of  their  caste 
—absurd  enough,  it  is  true— but  which  seem  to  them  indispu- 
table  as  the  truths  of  religion.  Their  associations  are  all  of  one 
colour ;  recollections  of  childhood,  of  youthful  manhood,  are  aU 


in  harmony  with  their  ahrogant  posilion  in  matarer  years.  Mot 
so*^  an  adopted  AitBtociat.  His  eariy  thoughts  aod  habits 
avsatt  4f  different  hue;  his  dpinions  and  iiselings  are  aU  to  ba 
chlu^;0d.  Recdleetions  of  his  boyhood,  of  his  young  and  innocent 
daysi  come  but  to  mortify  his  pride.  What  to  all  wier  men,  the 
Democrat  and  Aristocrat,  is  sweet  as  water  to  the  parched  hp," 
is  to  the  adopted  Aristocrat  bitter  as  black  gdl*  Every  tie^ 
however  pure,  however  sacred,  is  broken  or  loosened ;  he  is  aa 
unnatural  being,  striving  perpetually  to  tear  from  his  breast 
that  which  all  the  rest  ol  the  world  cherishes  with  the&ndast 
memory. 

But  to  show  how  low,  how  servile,  how  ineffably  mean,  they 
become,  adopted  Aristocrats  are,  in  many  places  ashamed  of 
their  best  friends,  of  their  nearest  relations,  and  even  of  their 
mothers.  Think  but  for  a  moment  of  a  man  being  ashamed  of 
his  own  mother — of  her  of  whom  he  is?  I  could  curse  the 
avoider  of  his  mother  as  the  vilest  reptile  on  earth,  if  I  did  not 
know  that  such  a  wretch  is  ever  doubly  cursed,  with  the  contempt 
of  the  Aristocrats  he  serves,  and  with  the  gnawings  of  his  own 
cowardly  thoughts ;  and  if,  too,  I  did  not  reSect  that  all  such 
vileness  is  the  natural  fruit  of  the  existence  of  an  Aristocracy  in 
any  country. 

The  adopted  Aristocrat  relies,  before  others,  on  the  refleetad 
ccmsequenoe  4>f  his  Aristocratic  assooiation ;  before  Aristocrata 
themselves,  he  having  repudiated  Democitacy,  has  nothing  to  rdy 
upon  but  subserri^ey  to  his  superiors,  and  thus  berames  a 
slave — downcast,  truckling,  and  miserable,  while  he  hypocriticaUy 
^ears  the  smiles  of  apparent  happiness.  His  days  are  filled  with 
d^;rading  hopes  and  fears  of  social  and  political  dependency ;  bis 
nights  bring  him  tormenting  retrospections,  that  bum  his  cheeks 
with  almost  maddening  shame.  What  would  he  not  give  in 
those  bitter  moments,  had  he  remained  an  honest  Democrat? 
who  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  before  the  world  or  alone, 
relying  upon  his  own  intrinsic  qualities,  borrowing  no  dastardly 
aid  from  other  men,  standing  erect,  respecting  himself  and  com- 
manding respect  from  Aristocrats  themselves — Aristocrats,  whose 
titles  he  despises,  whose  arrogance  he  contemns,  and  whose 
immoralities  and  miserable  hypocrises  he  pities. 

Happily,  I  say,  the  days  have  passed  when  Aristocracy  had  its 
uncurbed  course ;  the  young  man  of  ability  may  now  aspire  to 
distinction  without  degradation :  by  every  step  he  takes  he  may 
increase  his  own  happiness  and  independence  of  character,  while 
he  oontribates  to  the  happiness  and  elevation  of  all  around  him* 
For  as  Aristocracy  oSbrs  direct  encouragement  to  eztrinaa 
qualities,  and' thus  debases  the  human  cfaanuster,  Denoeiacy 
offisrs  4kect  encouragemtet  to  intrinsic  eaodlmoe,  mmi  thos 
developes  and  elevates  it. 

Wlmt  a  fidd  for  permanent  and  faonest  ^stiaction  is  aow 
opening  for  the  young  men  of  Great  Britain  I  every  untitM 
young  man,  with  a  spark  of  sympathy  for  the  came  of  human 
happiness^  or  w»th  the  slightest  desite  for  his  osra  devaiiaPi 


shduld««htm8elf  int*e.pre«ftnt  politic  struggle,  and  matffa% 
aid  jn  gaimng  the  great  and  peaceful  victory  of  Democracy  ov4 
AriBfeoc»cy.  ^  This  every  one  may  do,  to  variens  extents,  in  many 
ways ;  few  persons,  indeed,  have  any  conception  how  much  may 
*e  done  by  any  man  who  resolves  to  exert  himself  in  honett 
femcerity,  even  the  humblest  and  most  diffident.  Listen  to  liie 
^misssion  of  Db  Lou^b,  that  great  apologist  for  Britisfa  Aris- 
tocracy and  Parliamentary  corruption. 

He  admits  It  is  not  fortune,  it  is  nature,  that  has  made  the 
essential  differences  between  men :  and  whatever  appellation  a 
small  number  of  persons  [the  Aristocrats],  who  spenk  withoot 
sufficient  reflection,  may  affix  to  the  general  body  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  the  whole  difference  between  the  Statesman,  and  many 
a  man  from  among  what  they  called  the  dregs  of  the  People, 
•often  lies  in  the  rough  outside  of  the  latter :  a  diss^uisc  which  maff 
/•a/i  off  on  Lhe  firs!  occasion  ;  and  more  than  once  has  it  happened, 
that  from  the  middle  of  a  multitude  in  appearance  contemptible, 
there  have  been  seen  to  aris^  at  once,  great  men. 
.  Time  and  a  mere  favourable  situatiou,  to  repeat  it  once  more, 
«e  therefiure  iAe  only  ihings  vmnlin^^  to  the  People."^  Thus,  in 
the  last  oc»ilnry,  did  Da  Loukb  pix)phecy,  and  trulv  prophecy.  The 
People  have,  since  he  wrote,  had  time  to  improve  incalculably 
^  this  aid  of  the  Press,  fettered  and  <!oafined  as  it  has  been,  and 
atiU  is,  by  the  Aristocraci- ;  and  the  People  of  Great  Britain 
are  at  last  in  this  ''finvoiuabie  sitaatton*'  to  show  that  it  is, 
jndeed,  not  fortune^  hat  natore,  thst  nAbesthe  essential  di0br- 
^nces  hetwera  men. 

Young  meo  of  the  people,  it  is  now  yoor  acknowledged  an* 
inviting  privilege  to  mix  yourselves  with  all  that  is  f^ag  f<^ard 
in  the  politics  of  your  country.  Do  so  as  bmve,  honest,  and 
inteJlagent  beings.  Read,  study  everything  political;  think  for 
yourselves;  associate  together  in  every  possible  -way,  and  leuu 

to  speak  in  public.    No  man  knows  what  he  is  till  he  tries  

sy,  and  tries,  too,  after  repeated  failures.  Every  philosophic 
man  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  great  cau&e,  now  the  almost 
sole  cause,  of  any  apparent  rnability  in  th'i  mass  to  handle  weH 
«Jl  great  politk;al  subjects,  is  the  want  of  bravery  to  try  their 
mental  powers.  Then,  once  more  I  say,  associate  together  in 
«wry  possible  way,  speak  out  to  each  otiier  your  thoughts;  many 
many  a  man  will  he  surprised  at  his  own  powers. 

In^  tr«e  ^rit^  Democracy,  every  young  man.  who  is  in 
m.WMm  iavearable  ditaation"  than  another,  should  aid  that 
<i^er  to  improve  hioiself;  every  one  who  has  more  knowleclge 
and  more  access  tosoarcesof  information  than  another,  «lioi]Id 
communicate  that  knowledge  and  d^se  that  wformation. 
Wheiterer  he  is,  wherever  he  goes,  he  aboald,  to  «very  way, 
encourage  and  assist  others  to  improve  themselves*  The  gdod 
to  the  cause  of  human  happiness  that  thousands  of  yeung  men 
liave  it  in  their  power  thus  todo,  will  grow  np  incredibly  bdfoie 
Itheir  exertions,  and  it  will  prepare  them  for  still  greater,  more 
^tmsivie,  and  cmiueut  usefuUiess.    iBut  begin  to  <lo  godj  to 


your  political  brethren,  and  two  facts  will  very  soon  be  evident 
to  yon:  one  is,  that  great  exertions  in  tiie  caose  of  political 
virtne  are  in  nowise  incompatible  with  yonr  regular  avocations ; 
the  other  fact  is,  that  when  yon  have  once  tasted  the  pleasure  of 
doing  good  to  others  in  brave  sincerity,  nothing  on  earth'  can 
afterwards  keep  you  idle»  or  make  you  indifferent  to  the  happiiie» 
and  improvement  of  those  around  yon— beings  who  have  the  same 
wants,  physical  and  mental,  and  the  same  capabtlities  with  your* 
self. 

Think,  not,  however,  that  you  can  pursue  without  opposition 
the  mild  and  beneficent  course  to  distinction  which  I  would 
recommend  to  you.  No;  be  assured  that,  in  all  your  efforts, 
you  will  encounter  the  opposition  of  that  craven  set,  the  adopted 
Aristoayts,  in  even  a  greater  degree  than  you  would  those  of 
the  Aristocrats  themselves,  did  you  come  in  contact  with  themt 
obedient  slaves  are  always  more  intolerant  than  their  masters. 
But  it  is  from  yet  another  class  of  beings  that  you  will  meet  the 
greatest  amount  of  annoyance,  a  set  of  creatures  too  low  to  be 
much  described,  and  almost  too  contemptible  to  be  named— the 
apers  of  Aristocracy.  These  things  crawl  after  alt  that  ia 
Aristocratic,  tmd  talk  of  little  else,  though  never,  bat  by  accident, 
in  the  slightest  contact  with  Aristocracy,  and  then  the  poor  apers 
tremble  in  idiotic  abasement.  Treat  both  thwe  sorts  of  creatures 
as  they  deserve ;  gke  scorn  to  one,  and  contempt  to  the  odier,. 

Bsyuon  says-^ 

)  <^  Man  makes  that  great  whicb  makes  him  little/' 

Young  men  of  Great  Britain,  by  your  vigorous  exertions  hasten 
on  the  approaching  day  when  that  line  shall  be  wholly  inapplicable 
to  your  political  condition.  Roberts  HAMMEasLEv. 


HBRBDITART  LBOISLATION.  ' 

AT  WATSON'S    CHEAP  AND    USEFUL    PUBLICATION  WAHE'«» 
HOUSE  18,  Commercial-place,  City-road,  Finsbury,  near  the  BunhiU- 
lieidsEurial-ground— neatly  printed  in  foolscap  8vo.,  the  following  works  : — 

.  THE  WORKING  MAN's  POLITICAL  COMPANIONjt 
By  Thomas  Paine,  price  3s. 
Or  separately,  viz. : — 
THE  RIGHTS  OF  MAN,  Two  parts,  price  Is.  3d. 
"  A  cheap  edition  of  Paine's  Political  Works,  especially  of  the  Rights  of 
Jfan,  ought  to  be  most  extensively  circulated.''— D.  W.  HARVfiY,  £s^.>  M*P«. 
•    ■  COMMON  SENSE,  price  Sixpence. 

DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SYSTEM  OF  FINANCE^ 

Price  Threeprace. 

AGRARIAN  JUSTICE,  price  Twtq^ce. 

Sn^RTATtQlSt  OM:  TQE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  OF  GOVERMlfftfenV 

Price  Twopence. 

THE  AMERICAN  CRISIS.  - 
In  9  Numbers,  price  2d.  each,  or  complete.  Is.  6d. 

London:  Wakelin,  1,  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street;  126,  Strand;  Purkesa, 
Old  Compton  Street,  Soho;  Heywood,  Manchester;  Guest,  Birmingham;: 
Hobsou,  Market  Street,  Leeds;  Brady,  Sheliield^  and  o£  all  booksellers  iu 
town  and  eountty. 


CHEAP  asd  TAI^lJABIiK  WOR&tt 


'^trongfy  recommended  for  eaotensive  dreuUaion. 


Now  pubUsMog,  in  Six  Paris,  at  Sixpence  each,  or  neatly  bound  in  doUl^ 

at  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

THE  LIFE  AND  'HUBS  OF  MILTON  \  conq^rising  his  Penml 
History.  By  Wzuiah  Carpkvtxr. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  make  Milton  more  fully  known  as  a 
prose  writer;  to  detail  those  extraordinary  events,  under  the  Monarchy, 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Restoration)  which  called  forth  the  energies 
of  his  mighty  mind  on  behalf  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and  to  extafbit 
his  own  reasons  for  espousing  the  cause  of  trb  Republic. 

"  As  a  biography  it  is  ably  written— every  ToQng  Man  in  England  should 
read  it."— Cowr^  Journal, 

**  This  is  a  cheap  volume  and  one  of  sterling  merit." — TaWs  Mag. 

Printed  uniformly  with  the  above,  price  Sixpence  each. 

A SPEECH  ON    THE  LIBERTY   OF  UNLICENSED  PRINTING, 
addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  England.  By  Johv  Muxoir. 

THE  LIKELIEST  MEANS  TO  REMOVE  HIRELINGS  OUT  OF  THE 
CHURCH  :  wherein  is  discoursed  of  Tithes,  Church  Fees,  and  Church 
Revenues,  and  whether  any  Maintenance  of  Ministers  can  be  settled  by 
law-   By  John  Mii.ton. 

These  valuable  tracts  should  be  most  extensively  circulatcd."—5ptfc<a#or. 

PSPICATED    TO   THE   YOUNG    MEN   OF  ENGLAND- 
Price  only  2d.  (originally  published  at  4a  6d.} 

THE  SPLENDID  DRAMATIC  POEM  OF  WAT  TYLER,  in  Three 
Acts.  By  R.  SooTRXT,  Esq.,  Poet  Laureate  to  bla  Majesty. 
Every  lover  of  his  species  should  make  an  eOtet  to  fdieulate  thl^ 
invaluable  poem."— Pa^reof. 

Tiff  inwON  OF  JUDGMENT.  By  Load  Bt&ov.  Price  Twopmce. 

CAIN*  A  MYSTERY.  By  LoM  BTROlr.  Pri^  EOxpeaee. 


THE  LAVIT  ENDOWED  CHURCHES  ! 
JUft  puMlfttw^j  in  small  octavo,  price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence,  in  boards, 

AN  ABRIDGMENT  OF  HOWITT'S 

POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  PRIESTCRAFT. 

"  We  are  heartily  Rlad  that  the  Abridgment  has  appeared,  and  we  trust 
that  it  will  circulate  through  the  whole  population  of  the  empire.  It  is 
admirably  written,  it  is  incalculably  usefhl,  and  it  is  precisely  what  is 
required  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  author  of  the 
Abridgment,  for  author  is  the  proper  designation  to  give  him,  since  the 
volume  is  almost  re-written,  instead  of  being  a  meagre  abridgment,  is  Mr. 
Carpenter,  wd  the  work  dees  honour  to  his  abiliQr,  hisindustiy,  and  his 
se«l."-«^en2f  IVeier. 

**The  author  of  this  deeply  interesting  little  volume  takes  a  rapid 
survey  of  priestcraft,  as  it  has  existed  from  the  earliest  periods,  and  ends 
with  an  able  exposition  of  the  manifold  corruptions  of  the  existing  Church 
4»f  Hi^land.  It  will  supply  the  long-exisUng  defidency  of  a  popular  history 
4»f  .re^gious  imposture.'*— TAe  $aUri$^. 

MR.  COBBETT'S  LEGACY  TO  LABOURERS. 
Showing  the  Rights  of  the  Poor.    One  Shilling  and  Fourpence. 

LEGACY  TO  PARSONS; 
Showing  the  Rights  of  Dissenters.    Price  One  Sliilling  and  Sixpence. 
A  lew  copies  on  fine  paper,  piice  2s. ;  super,  calf  gilt,  4s.  6d. 


Johnston,  Printer.  Lovell's  Court,  St.  Paul's. 


